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— • ABSTRACT 

♦ * 

Supraaegner.tal Aspects of Reading Interference 

Colston R, yoafbrook ■ 

— vn ivexsirt^ of ±i r orn la , ber^srlB? ■ , - - 

In this paper, tha^peaker will present information regard- 
ing certain suprasegnenta iSfeature s of Black English that possibly 
cause reading interference flor some Black children. Particular 
attention will be paid to intohational differences. 

The speaker's approach will be three-fold; 1) .^e will de- 
fine Block English diachronically , 2) he will examine certain of 
its synchronic features, and 3) he will discuss some of its edu- 
cational implications from a possible reading interference point 
of view. His conclusion will emphasize the necessity of having 
linguistic knowledge in desif^ing educational research, especially 
any resear.ch peo'tainlng to Black EngJish. ) 

The speaker's diachronic definition of Black English will 
entail an understanding of the following continuum theory: 



Processes 




I^n^uages . English 



^ The synchronic examinption will emphasize the significance 
of Johnson* 3 remarks regarding the intonational register of Black 



Enr:lish, and the work that Tarone did in relation to Johnaon^a 
remarks* Tarone » 3 discovery of the^use of intonation to nark * 



^if " Llau30A* tf lll be ^ re ijent e d vIa of hop~ oxo fn plQo t — 

-~ Ifi diiOv;ln \ me educatiunal ltfipllc«'tion3 ^ ti>c speaker 

3ti;rg63t thal7 Intonational differences between the te-acher arici the - 
pupil might be a cause of reading interference which can be de- 
tected during a student's oral reading* The de^jree of the inter- 
ference rri:;ht depend on the extent to which the dialect is spoken 
and to tne extent to which the teacher^s^ idiolect differs from 
the child » 3* 

Educators must realize the importance of supi^a segmental as 
well as aeij-ental differences of Black English, and linguists need ^ 
to provide mucli more information about Biaclc English intonation* 
Perhaps in-doyth examinations of certain tone lan,*ua^^s of West • 
Africa^will provide syntactic and semantic clues rega^rding the 
Black Eni^liah intonational register, 

SPEAKER'S PRQFIIE 

Colston R* Westbrook has an A#A# 3n Foreign languages from 
Contra Costa College in Saa Pablo, California and received his 
A*B* and K.A#. degrees from the Department of Linguistics, lAniver- 
sity of California, Berkeley^ His graduate area of specialization 

V 

was .^Itick English Dia lectology* de is now finalizing his Ph* 

work in the School of Education's Language and Reading Development 
♦ 

Program and concurrently teaches for the Education Extension at 
the same .university* (|ie is 37 y«ars old and was born in Chambers- 
^prg> Psnns^/lvanla* 
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Much of the research concerning reading problems of many 
Afro-American students stresses the segmental differences of the 
phonology, the morphology, the syntax, ^nd lexica se lection .be- • 
tween two dialects of American Engll^ most commonly referred to - 
as Black Lnglish and Standard English^ Unfortunately, little 
Investigation has been conducted concerning certain suprasegmen- 
tal features, especially intonationi In this paper, the speaker 
will discuss the pitch feature of intonation rs it rela.tos to 
possible reading interference for some Black English-speaking 
pe ople . 

The speaker's approach will be tltree-fold: 1) he will 
define Black English diachronica lly, with-special emphasis on 
pitch; 2) he will examine certain of its synchronic pitch fea- 
tures; and 3) he will discuss sone of its educational implica- 
tions from a possible reading interference point of view. His 
conclusion will emphasize the necessity of having linguistic^ 
knowledge in designing research, especially any research pertain- 
ing to Black English, 



"Dat a plum girr\^<yiin' ova dere,* Is this an example of 
Black English? Or, is: "That's a plump girl coming oveV there? 
an example of Black English? What criteria is u^ed to detei^inV 
the cliarac teristics of Black English? lx\ the ^f irst sentence, 

ERLC • - • 
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phonolog^ical ^nd -morphological differences are immediately notice-- 
> able w:i«nover one compares tliat sentence with tlie second » However. 

wrifj tj If botu ounboncGj ovo road v^ ith^pltoh oonfaouro fciia t aro o o iH^ - = 

monly found ii, the — sp e ocli of umiy Af r o- A n eri cans^ — Before respond - 



irr^ • t o- t-h±-f^ ~ qtje^-s-t i^on-; the -3pe-gkerr will de-f fae — ai^TFErrgll-Bhrr 

Black English is a label tliat is used to describe the speech 

of many Af r o-Americfin people. Such speech ip a variety that is 

super Irposocj over all varieties of the American En/^lish lani^uage, 

and it rias su n-d^la lac tal differences due to regional variations. 

■*.'31ack r^r. ;lish must, therefore, have common African core elements 

that r^ve fused with En;^lish from the British Isles, and the dia- 

lect rias ^eon perpetuated through the years due to racial and 
« 

cultural isolation. } 

Tliijnks to tpe invest i;^a t ions of certain linp;uists With ere- 
ollst leanings, scholars have learned that- Black people in Amer- 
i^B have a dual linp-nistic heritage.' Ti-\8t is to say^ the origin 
of black Knr;lish is no "longer deemed t»o have in some irife'rior 
variety of the En^^lish language that was spoken in the British 
Isles which the slaves learned whenever they came to America • 
Such Is the view of. rA^ny synclironica liy^^ ographica lly-orianta ted 



dialectologists , SGOD^q^^JX^ou will. (T^he acronyni even~\sounds' 

horri'jle) . , - ^ - \ 

The current, afid in this speaker^ s opinion, the most cx3rrect 

view is thflt the processes of pidginiza4ion , creoliza tion, and,' 

^7 — ' . 

de-creoliza tion are necessary in reconstructing the origin of 
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Black En^^lish, and these procesT^es must have hara ir%>ut from 
numerous African languages. In this speaker' s' research, hocused 
Bakwoivi, a langua.^e of ua^meroon, \7^st Africa as .one of thoge 



/ 



input lanouaeea. And other languoge-a such as Yoruba, Ibo, Twi, 
^Ewei Duala, etcx. ,-, could have been u^ed, ; 



■ place lo^ th6 .pluglnlzHllou c^f Em j- koh due to writtf^n avldf^nce ^ 

-rTf^rTfliT-Trr-Tmy^r-F-ord-g^-s- ^ --^^ 

addition to that evidence, however, the -American ? la ve word 
buckra , meaning "white nan," la found in ^ the Eflk-Ibibio Jan- 
guagea of the Niger delta, and Pidgin English is still sppkefi in 

Camoroon and Nigeria. A comprehensive approach to this continuum 

, ' , 1 

theory «is presented in the speakfer's thesis, , ■ • ' ' 

The important point of these introductory remarks isi did - ., 
the sla.ycs just throw thedr "Af rican languages away >vhenever they 
came here to the American mainland? Can not one assume .that the 
fusion of African languages with the English language permitted 
retention of s one African language featui^«a? And if anyone par- 
ticular feature was retained, wha t .might ^t hat have been? 

■ Mutfh attention has ^en ^-^iven t'o the ""missing copula" ■ 
which in many cases is a verbal ad'jective carried over from some - 

.^Afl'ican language, e.g.", she pretty '. ' lx\ f at:t, too much a ttefttl.on ^ ^ 
has been Vlven'to se^ent-al, features of 'the phonology, the^or- 
phology, the ayntax,' and the lexicon, and' not enough attention. 
Has been t;iven to supra'segmenta 1 features of Black English S;uchi-. ^'^^ 

ao intonation IpltctT, stjiess, and; .juncture) pros-gdy , and loud;^ 

' . ' '■ ' ' . ' ' ' ' • ' ". " . " ' .. ' 

■3 peaking, !lt„is unfortunate that these areaa^ esp'ecially Into^ , 

nation, have ^^een neglected. For it is the speaker's Qpinlon v ^ 

that many of 'these suprasegmental features are very imt>or't;"aht 'in 

undoratanaitig- Black English and the possible problems, tha t can , ■ ' 

■ "' '< ■ ■ \ ' -s; .\ 
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be caused via differences with Standard English* For example, in 
ordar/.tb understnnri certain pitch difference 3 , one must be recep- 
tlwe to tae corttlnuum theory previously inention-ea . oeoa use tne un^ \_._ 

derstSmtln^^ pf/Weat Afrlcsfn tonal lan/;uages ia requisite to^ under- 

• ' _ « ' ^ * 

atnndirig Black Enf^lish .intonation. For, piich in many West African 
lan^ua^jes shows syntactic o^ semantic relationships* So, if Black 
En^^llsh 1.^ pa)?t of the contlnuurr froirr which came Vfes t"Af rican lan- 
guap;e input, then it 'is reasonable to assume tliat there might be 
remnants of v/est 'Af ricari. lan^^uage tone in the speech of Afro- 
Americans disguised in the intonation* 

• .In 1941, Melville J» Herokovits, a renowned anthropologist, 
wrote The Myth of ;the Negro Past* In his book, he provided much 
informatiori on lan^^uage and arts of which special remarks w§re 
made a-bout '•Negro Speech*** His remarks feoncerned the similari- 
ties *betv/e en the Negro's '^musical quality" .pf English as it was 
spoken in the -rnltmi States ^nd the tonal elements in Y/est Afri- 
can speech, noting the fact tiiat tone had semantic as well as 
phonemic sinif^cance remained to be studied, • ' . 

*Not *too\long after' Herskoyits wrote his^ book, Lorenzo Dov/ 
Turner, an eminent Black lin>3uist, published his findings' of the 
seventoeji yea^rs of work that he did on Gullah » * Turner* s mon- - 
.omental study tracked'" thousands of woj'ds b^ck to their African . ' 
origins 'and bridged other gap^ in the syntax, morphology, and' 
phpr|oiogy--with special emphasis on the Intonation pf Gullah» 
The SGOI)^^, not knoy/ ledge able in African language i structures , 
caiegor-lzed Turner *s work as an ^isolated case," 

Thinks to renewed -interest in what was still called •'Negro 
Speech**^^ t;he early 1960^ 3 Turner^s work became s ignif icant in 



that certain soclolincuista and creolista brought forth informa- 
tion about West African" Pidgin En-^ish that vvas used as a basis 



■^i;;^"^he"Telin''fiKta"-r^^ 



of Kenneth Johns on^ bo Idly prdnounced that Black Enr^^lish had six 
le^'els of^itch, intonationelly. His pronouncenent was bold, 
very bold indeed, and some linguists frankly labelled him as 
bein?v'»crazy" for making such remarks! (This spea.ker, too, tended 
to a^;ree v/ith what those linguists said -since mo'st^ pi my trainine . 
waa from a non-black perspective). But, Johnson continued with^ 
his remarks, emphasizing that a falsett o with, at ensuing sub:: 
fHlaettS existed in Black En'i^llsh. - .If Johnson would have produced.; 
some kind of -concrete linguistic dataVto support his hypothecs-, 
perhaps his remark^ would have be'en better- received. -But his* only 
evidence was his own observation3, sayi-ng "listen to how the black 
'folks talk." {The difficulty of recordin.,,? ajiy.such data, and the 
subsequent biottin,', out of the noise nround it shbuld be noted). 
John3.,0n's hypothosis-, or "Ken's Hypo" ds the speaker has dubbed 

it,, is. significant bec&use,. if 6al-l3 attention to the importance * 

of pi'tch " in Black English intonation. _ 

Almost a decade after Johnson started niak^ip;^ -h^s remarKs, . 

Elaine Tarone submitted her As pects Intonation in Vernacu lar 
^ \yhite and Black Speech d is s e r t a t i on., . She c'orid uc ted a ^ j qr . _ 

ayncl^ron^c -study of Intonatiop usi^^'lingkistic* t'echonology . - 
Jsuch 83 tho spectpsr^Ph) and' lirigu.Utically-ti?ai;Thed^i^^^^^ 

.(phonetic; 

tion about 



ch as tho 3pectpgr«Pn; ana iins^u-j-B 4.xjr,-u..c.^*wysv'.-.-.--;,^ . ^^^^ 
onetieians). Her f IndinW'prctyid^^d^^v^^^^ . 
n about the .mai.'kins^ of' ^v^^^€^^'^i^ fitting' ' . 



the concomitant use of the lexidN^l item ''if Other differences 
v'ere noted, ^especially concernin,; the attitudes of speakers*^ 



11 mtonotion Goes comnunicaT:e speaker attitude 
/bs v/8 3 proposed by Pi'ke in his-- 194-5— T-ha~JiiiU)r^^ 



Vion of American i^nsil^h work/, and if TTtarflr 



American English in the intonation patterns' used, 
thep it would appear that there would be a\ high 
likelihood of misinterpretations of attitude and 
intention' in • communication between speakers of 
► different dialects* 



'Tarone posed the follov/ing question to a Standard 



spealrlng teacher; 



2 1 
You the teaciier? 




Lini^uists have traditionally used numbers to diacritically mark 




tch levels with 4 be in;; the hiV^hest level). 



Tarone^'^s 



explana- 



tho above question is- fls "f oll^v/sj ^ 

A falling;; contour i^a- 
question — a contour 
m^f^ht be considered 
id probably rude in 
lere mii;;ht be classy 
(ent mijtjht conceivably 




eneral 
^fttWt , 
remptory , 

a atuV 
offid^ 



ecau^e of his rude "tone' of voice." x "At tj:xi's 
point, the teacher needs to understand that 

(a) an agfjressive, strong, asseiitive "tone of^ 
voice" may be very functional for a student \ - 
who participates in Black streetVculture, and 

(b) such a student can be expecte^ t.o use in-, 
tonation patterns v/hich* are systerma tic ally 
nun-standard. Such an understanding oh the 
part of the teaaher Is a beginning p^in\ for 
communication, or.d oerhaps also ,for a\ si^ipilar 
\)nderstandin:; ' on the part of the stud^t re- ^ 
gardlng the role of "tone of voice*^ inXstan- 
dard V/hite English communication* \ 

Aside from the teacher* s role^in the question posed above, 

E^arone discovered the use of intonation to nark "if -clauses^ 

without 'the concomitant use of "if" in Black English. Some of 

h^r examples are: ' • 



2 3 2 



3 2' 



3 1 



You «"ble to do it, just do it. 



51 2 3 2 . 

Hey, talk to him, y OK talk to titnr; 



-3 — 2- 



1.^ 



I' 



He c^n walk out, she' can^walk oulr. 



3 4 3 41 

She can'do nje some good, that^a cool. 



\ 

I 



'^'t^^c'^'^'^y ^ work, as was Johnson^ a, is important to "the future 

of educational' research. 

' ' ' 

Jn^a recent article by Vogel and .Mc Grady, the authors made 

reference to C» I^fevre, a linguist, who considers intonation th^ 
most important and least understood si^^aling system at the sen- 
tence l€tvel, and he links* it closely with the perception of syn- 
li^^-' r tactic patterns. Furtherdipre , lafevre has emphasized the Imppr- 
'tanc§ of internalizing the intonation pattera of one^s native 
lan^;ua^^e for the development of syntax for reading comprehenai on. 
In Tarpne^'s' jpreviously-mentiohed examples .there is evidence of 
intonation 'interna^li?:ation, but of particuXa-r interest is^ pitch 
(a supraso^^ental jh&afcure) being substituted for "if^ seg- 

mental fentwre)^ y \ ^ /. 

^ r ' • 

Vo^el ^incTl^iC Gratlv state that writton material is devoid of 

- /' i • 

int o;:ia tion, and tyie re^ader must re implant the melody of language 



by u^ilizlnr-; the clues that^ punctuation and>his or her 
lanj;ua'ge provides. An c:i:amplf\ of ihe authors^ remarks can be 
f.ound through t}ie reader's intonation interna liza tioh of the. 
following dialogue taken from BLACK JARGON In VThite Arnqrica;'' 
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Jlmt Vfha t^s'hap^)en^^, mellow? 
Bill: Yovi f^ot it, brother. ^ _ 

Jimi He'y,.manv last pi.^ht after Ken split from his 



(il:*ib, "aotne elude ripped off his buA ynd all hia 



Bill: — Anyone see ■ Lhe cu I? 



Deuce and a tjuar-ter. Hope they bust him, msln» 
Bill: Ri/^ht on, brother.* : ' 

V ' • ' 

,Jim: jJS Ken meets him ho saf^s he'll be thumpin' not 

rappin'« He ain't frontin' , man. 
Bill:/ I can dig it, Jin ain't jiv^tino* - * 



Jira: We'll see you at the gig, mellow* i 
Bii.1:' Solid, brother... . 

'\ ^ ^ . / 

'Many/ people rnl^ht equate the above' dialogue with that of the 

^peeclivoi many Af ro-Aneri^dana based on segmental cluses, especially 

\ / ' • * 

lexlc*^ l^itsms. If. however, the dialogue is not read with Black 

/ • 

Engliat]!' intonation, then there will most llkeiy-be s ome hesitation 



regarding the dia logue ' s acceptability to a speaker of Black Eng- 

ish* ' / ' ^ 

Oral realing p/ovides teachers with the opportunity to check 



a student ' s • cOTprehenaion* DLut if the ^teacher is not aware of the 
Inton^jtional , interaction (as wa's' In 'the cas6 of Tarbne's examples)., 
. then ylow will the teacher be ^able- to truly ascertain the. ^student' s 
re^dini; comprehension? ' , ^ '\ * . 



?his speaker concurs with.Vogel and Vic Grady when they* 



say that very little is Imown conXierning thfe i^'ole of intona1:^ion, 
l^te^ interaction with linguistic features,, ^nd its relationship to 



reading'^comprehenalon-y Regarding Black English^ .it will also bfe 

^ / ' /• ^: 

^ necevssary to conduct im^lbrtigations of cer;tain West African tone 

languages in^hopes ^of f induing 'syntactic and^^sejnantic clues that 



' ERJC 
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are p^33lbly intona tiona liir^iaiju ised in Af ro-Atnerican speech. In 
oilier to accomplish this, the educator muSt be sufficiently versed 
irt Lin.;ui3tiC3 to tranagresa nany of the commonly-analyzed aegmenr- 
tal fca'-ures of 3lack En^liah in order to analyze its scarcely- 
studied*" 3uprQ se.-pnental features, — — 




/ 
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